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considered the gravest of all is also tfo.it of which the
perpetrator is denied any chance but the faintest of
that genuine repentance which, except in rare instances,
implies the full possession of the faculties, and without
time for thought and scope for action can seldom be
attained. The necessity must indeed be serious and
urgent which can warrant such a deprivation. The
" expense "* of a punishment which makes reformation
impossible is, it must be admitted, formidable in the
extreme.

f. It is not likely that in England executions will
ever take place otherwise than in public. It seems
more probable indeed, so far as this country is con-
cerned, that capital punishment will be discontinued
altogether than that it will ever be inflicted except in
the full face of day. There is that in our national
character to which secret executions are peculiarly
abhorrent; and as it does not appear that there is
any such very decisive preponderance of sound argu-
ment in their favour as might be expected gradually
to overcome a popular prejudice, it cannot reasonably
be anticipated that they will ever find a place in our
penal system.

Such being the case, we are entitled, in an inquiry
which relates to the criminal legislation of this country,
to treat the publicity of executions as a necessary
incident of capital punishment. And this publicity,
while on the whole (as has been before observed) it
must be considered as adding to the deterrent power
of the infliction, adds also enormously to the amount
See ante, p. 80.